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institutions that prepare human resources to need to pay attention to factors 
that can improve work readiness. This study aimed to empirically examine 
how social support and self-regulation influence the work readiness of 


vocational High School students. The population in this study was all 


students of grade XII in Vocational High School Muhammadiyah 1 
Keywords: Yogyakarta (a vocational high school), totaling 170 students, and the sample 
of this study was 111 students. The sampling technique used was randomized 
sampling using cluster random sampling technique. The data were collected 
with the work readiness scale, social support scale, and self-regulation scale. 
The data were then analyzed with multiple linear regression techniques. 
There was a very significant correlation between social support and self- 
regulation and they simultaneously influence work readiness (r = 0.490, p = 
0.000). There was a very significant correlation between social support and 
work readiness (r = 0.344, p = 0.000). There is a very significant correlation 
between self-regulation and work readiness (r = 0.490, p = 0.000). Self- 
regulation plays dominant role in shaping work readiness. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

Work readiness is an important factor that must be possessed by every individual because work 
readiness is one of the criteria for measuring the appropriateness of individual work quality with the needs of 
the workforce [1]. Work readiness is able to facilitate individuals to identify career opportunities and predict 
success so as to enable them to find jobs either directly or indirectly [2]. Work readiness will encourage 
individuals to improve their work mobility and helps produce human resources who are more flexible, 
skilled, qualified, and able to be employed. Eventually, it is hoped that they are able to meet the requirements 
of the job market [3]. 

People need to have high work readiness to develop emotional and social attributes in deepening 
conceptualizations and practices that enable them to find work in the future [4]. Individuals with work 
readiness tend to have the commitment and willingness to engage in self-change related to the work they 
want [5]. Work readiness is one of the important factors that must be possessed by vocational high school 
graduates to enter the workforce. However, the realities in the field show the opposite in which many 
employers find that some graduates lack work readiness for long-term success [6]. 
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Work readiness refers to the extent to which individuals are considered to have the knowledge and 
skills to work independently [7]. Work readiness is described as an individual's readiness to adjust to the 
cultural demands at work [8]. It is a bridge that connects work-oriented learning with skills needed by the 
world of work [4]. Work readiness as a skill and attribute that makes an individual ready for success at work 
and is increasingly recognized as an indication of the potential in terms of job performance and career 
progression [9]. It also informs the extent to which individuals have attitudes, skills, and knowledge that can 
help them prepare for success at work [10]. 

There are many factors that influence work readiness, one of which is social support [11]. Social 
support is able to facilitate the decision-making process in exploring individual careers [12]. It is believed 
that individuals need help from the surrounding environment, such as friends, teachers, parents, and people 
who have the capacity in a specific fields in planning their careers [13]. Some researchers find that without 
adequate social support, individuals are lacking work readiness, and therefore to have better work readiness, 
they really need social support [14]. Social support is a potential resource for getting career-specific advice 
and information and addressing the changing demands of the world of work, such as reducing career 
problems and strengthening self-regulatory capacity in career development [15]. 

When students do not get information, advice and feedback from teachers or parents in the learning 
process at school, it will make it difficult for students to adapt to the tasks given at school. This will affect 
student learning outcomes or student work practices. Of course this can have a long-term impact when 
students finally get a job. In addition, when teaching and learning activities in schools do not get learning 
facilities that support and appropriate education services, it will affect the activity and readiness to face 
changes in the tasks and time of task completion. Thus social support is needed in achieving maximum work 
readiness, when individuals get maximum social support then the individual will be better prepared to work 
later. 

Social support is an interactive process that can enhance coping, respect, ownership, and abilities 
through the actual or perceived exchange of physical or psychosocial resources [16]. Social support is 
described as providing assistance or comfort to others aimed at helping to overcome various biological, 
psychological, and social stressors [17]. Social support contains a multidimensional collection of material, 
emotional, or information resources. These resources are provided through social relationships with family, 
friends, groups, or professionals [18]. It is also seen as assistance received by individuals generally in terms 
of moral, emotional, guidance, friendship, and togetherness. This support can be facilitated through social 
activities, guiding relationships, friendship, the process of giving advice, offering to listen, and 
consolation [19]. 

Another factor that is believed to play a role in improving work readiness is self-regulation. Self- 
regulation is an outcome-oriented concept and goals. This concept facilitates individual psychology in 
preparing to enter the workforce [20]. Self-regulation in the context of work readiness is shown by being an 
independent person in managing careers, setting goals, and implementing them. It makes individuals feel 
more capable and confident about their actions and behavior to achieve certain career outcomes that lead to 
career success [21]. Individuals who are unable to manage themselves and are unable to utilize or create 
learning environments that support their learning achievement will find it difficult to adapt to changes in 
school schedules and tasks and difficult to manage their study time. In addition, if individuals do not have 
learning targets, have never evaluated the achievement of these targets and do not have high confidence to do 
so, they will not have maximum work readiness, minimal skills, low quality of learning outcomes and low 
self-confidence in completing their tasks. Thus, self-regulation is very necessary in achieving maximum 
work readiness, when individuals have good self-regulation; the individual will be better prepared to work 
later. 

Self-regulation is defined as the ability to control and regulate impulses to set and achieve long-term 
goals [22]. It is also seen as the ability to control emotions and behavior through monitoring, inhibition, and 
self-evaluation according to standards in the social environment of individuals [23]. Self-regulation is the 
capacity of individuals to change their behavior with the aim of increasing flexibility and adaptability in 
adjusting to social and situational demands [24]. Self-regulation includes cognitive, behavioral, 
temperamental, and social, emotional components that involve the focus of attention, initiating actions, 
thoughts, and emotions and monitoring the results to achieve certain goals [25]. This study aimed to 
empirically examine the role of social support and self-regulation in predicting the work readiness of students 
at the Vocational High School Muhammadiyah 1 Yogyakarta. 
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2. RESEARCH METHOD 
2.1. Population, sample, and sampling technique 

The population in this study was all students of grade XII of Vocational High School 
Muhammadiyah 1 Yogyakarta totaling 170 students, and the sample of this study was 111 students. In 
choosing the sample, the researcher considers the fact that students in grade XII had an adequate 
understanding and skills because they had completed the job training or internship. The sampling technique 
used in this study was a cluster random sampling technique and focuses on four classes as research samples 
from the accounting and multimedia major, consisting of class XII AK2, Mm1, Mm2, and Mm3. 


2.2. Measuring instrument 

The methods of data collection in this study are self-designed scale, including work-readiness scale, 
social support scale, and self-regulation of scale. Job readiness scale is composed by referring to the job 
readiness concept of Brady's [26], namely: responsibility, flexibility, communication skills, self-esteem, 
health, and personal safety. The scaling model used for this scale is Likert-scale model. The sample items on 
this scale are: "I can do the job according to the teacher's instructions", "I am able to use the practice tools 
according to the procedure", and "I am willing to learn new things to improve my skills". 

Social support is designed based on aspects of social support, according to Solomon [27]: emotional 
support, instrumental support, and supportive information. This scale also uses a Likert scale model. 
Examples of items on the social support scale are: "My friends are willing to help when I need them", "My 
friends give me information when I need it", and "my membership is appreciated by my friends at school". 

The scale of self-regulation is expressed based on the aspects of self-regulation, according to 
Zimmerman [28], namely: metacognition, motivation, and behavior. Likert scaling model is also used for this 
scale. Examples of self-regulation scale items are: "I have clear goals after graduation", "I can concentrate on 
learning easily", and "I evaluate what I have achieved." 


2.3. Validity and reliability of measuring instruments 

The data were collected with the work readiness scale, social support scale, and self-regulation 
scale. Data retrieval is done in a classical way to the sample of this study directly. The scale is given directly 
to the participant, and then participants are asked to fill in the scale and after the scale are collected 
simultaneously. Data is inputted and analyzed using Cronbach's alpha. Cronbach's alpha is used to measure 
the reliability of the indicators used in the research scale. 

The results of the trial analysis of 59 subjects on the work readiness scale yielded a reliability 
coefficient (a) of 0.900 with a corrected item-total correlation index ranging from 0.313 to 0.643. The valid 
and reliable items to be used for this study are 28 items. Results of a trial of 59 subjects on the social support 
scale resulted in a 0.946 reliability coefficient (a) with a corrected item-total correlation index ranging from 
0.303 to 0.818. The valid and reliable items to be used for the study were 33 items. The trial results of the 59 
subjects on the self-regulation scale resulted in a 0.915 reliability coefficient (a) with a corrected item-total 
correlation index ranging from 0.338 to 0.759. The valid and reliable items to be used for this study are 28 
items. 


2.4. Data analysis 

The parametric statistical method is the method used for data analysis. Data analysis was performed 
with IBM SPSS Statistics 21.0, using multiple regression techniques, which is a statistical analysis technique 
to identify the role of social support and self-regulation in predicting work readiness. 


3. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
3.1. Prerequisite test 

The prerequisite test was carried out before analysis with multiple regression techniques, namely the 
normality test, linearity test and multicollinearity test. 


3.1.1. Normality test 

Normality test is done with the aim to assess the distribution of data in groups of data or variables, 
whether the data distribution is normally distributed or not. Normality test is useful for determining data that 
has been collected in normal distribution or taken from a normal population. Based on the results of the 
normality analysis shown in Table 1, it is known that the significance values of work readiness, social 
support, and self-regulation are 0.622, 0.813, and 0.567, which had p > 0.05. It means that each data is 
normally distributed. 
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Table 1. Distribution normality test 


Variable Score K-SZ Sig. Explanation 
Work readiness 0.753 0.622 Normal 
Social support 0.636 0.813 Normal 
Self-regulation 0.786 0.567 Normal 


3.1.2. Linearity test 

Linearity test aims to determine whether two variables have a linear correlation or not significantly. A 
linear correlation shows that changes in predictor variables will tend to be followed by changes in criterion 
variables by forming linear lines. Based on Table 2, the linearity test resulted in F Linearity of 17.562 with a 
significance level (p) of 0.000. Self-regulation on work readiness earned F Linearity of 38.453 with a 
significance level (p) of 0.000, and it can be said to be linear. Thus, social support and self-regulation 
influence work readiness, and there is a line which connects them. 


Table 2. Linearity test 


Variable F Linearity Sig. Criteria Explanation 
Social support 17.562 0.000 p < 0.05 Linear 
Self-regulation 38.453 0.000 p < 0.05 Linear 


3.1.3. Multicollinearity test 

Multicollinearity test is used to find out whether or not there is a deviation from the classic 
assumption of multicollinearity, namely the existence of a linear correlation between the independent 
variables in the regression model. The prerequisite that must be fulfilled in the regression model is the 
absence of multicollinearity. As shown in Table 3, the VIF value for social support and self-regulation is 
1.918 (VIF < 10) with a tolerance of 0.521 (tolerance > 0.1) It thus informs that there is no multicollinearity 
between the two variables. 


Table 3. Multicollinearity test 


Variable Tolerance VIF Explanation 
Social support 0.521 1.918 No Multicollinearity 
Self-regulation 0.521 1.918 No Multicollinearity 


3.2. Multiple linear regression analysis 

Testing the hypothesis proposed in this study done using multiple linear regression analysis. 
Multiple Linear regression analysis is used to measure the effect of more than one predictor variable (the 
independent variable) on the dependent variable. Table 4 informs that the role of social support in work 
readiness is rated as 0.344 with a significance level of p 0.000 (p < 0.01), which means that there is a very 
significant correlation between social support and work readiness. The role of self-regulation on work 
readiness is rated as 0.490 with a p-value of 0.000 (p < 0.01), which means that there is a significant 
correlation between self-regulation of work readiness. 


Table 4. Partial analysis test 


Variable Partial Sig. Rule Explanation 
Social support to work readiness 0.344 0.000 P < 0.01 There’s a significant role 
Self-regulation to work readiness 0.490 0.000 P < 0.01 There’s a significant role 


Based on the results of multiple linear regression analysis in Table 5, it is found that social support 
and self-regulation can simultaneously contribute to the work readiness of students in Vocational High 
School Muhammadiyah 1 Yogyakarta. These results indicate that the first hypothesis is accepted so that 
social support and self-regulation can predict work readiness. Simultaneously, social support and self- 
regulation contributed 35.8% to work readiness, and the remaining 64.2% was from other factors. Other 
factors that influence work readiness include learning achievement and self-concept [29], career management 
practices, work experience, training [30], soft-skills, problem-solving skills, internship experience, and 
special expertise factors [31]. The contribution of social support to work readiness is 11.8%, and the 
contribution of self-regulation to work readiness is 24% so that self-regulation contributes more dominantly 
to work readiness than social support. 
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Table 5. Multiple linear regression analysis 


Variable R R Square Sig. Criterion Explanation 
Social support and self-regulation 0.490 0.240 0.000 P<001 There s avery 
on work readiness significant role 


The results of the analysis also show that the second hypothesis is accepted, which means there is a 
correlation between social support and the work readiness of students. This result is in line with the findings 
of previous research, which also found that social support contributes to the level of student work 
readiness [31-33]. Social support is a very important source of strength possessed by every individual in the 
career development process [34]. Social support will facilitate an individual's work readiness, and with the 
availability of social support, people will find it easier to plan a career and prepare to enter the workforce. 
Therefore in the context of work readiness, every individual needs to have sufficient social support [35]. 

Social support works as a psychological resource that will help increase individual work readiness to 
cope with stress and the perception of the possibility of not getting work [36]. This kind of support acts as a 
social network that can provide information and services related to individual career development needs. In 
addition, social support will facilitate individuals during the job search process, and thus the availability of 
this support makes individuals more ready to find work [37]. The support provided by the teacher is very 
meaningful for students in the learning process, this social support will facilitate individual career 
development by providing career knowledge information that is relevant to the needs of the working world 
today [38]. Students who get information, advice and feedback from teachers or parents in the learning 
process at school, it will make it easier for students to adapt to their learning environment and assignments 
given at school. This form of support from teachers and parents will influence student learning outcomes or 
student work practices. Of course, this can have a long-term positive impact when students finally get a job. 

The results in the third hypothesis are accepted, which means that self-regulation plays a role in 
shaping the work readiness of students. This finding is in line with the results of previous studies, which 
found that self-regulation is responsible for the level of employee work readiness [39, 40]. Self-regulation 
enables individuals to move quickly and easily through challenges found in career contexts [41]. Individuals 
who have self-regulation tend to be more innovative, proactive, and motivated to achieve their goals [42]. 
The energy generated by self-regulation is focused on continuing career learning to keep up with the latest 
developments related to the career he wants [43]. 

Self-regulation helps individuals to achieve effective results in managing careers [41], by setting 
career goals and action plans directed at an individual who will be actively willing to find information about 
the career he wants [42, 44-46]. Self-regulation facilitates individual beliefs and expectations in finding 
work [47], by fostering an attitude of responsibility for his career [47, 48], that they have independence and 
responsibility for their decisions and eventually believe that their efforts were able to produce results in the 
future [14]. Students who have learning targets, evaluate the achievement of these targets and are supported 
by confidence to complete them, students will have good work readiness, have good skills, appropriate 
quality of learning outcomes and confidence in completing their assignments. In addition, students who are 
able to organize themselves, are able to utilize and create a learning environment that supports their learning 
achievement will be easy to adapt to the demands on school schedules and assignments and easily manage 
their study time. 

The findings of this study are different from previous studies. The results of previous studies that 
examined workreadiness found that factors related to workreadiness were self-concept and perception of the 
learning environment [49], entrepreneur intention and responsibility [50, 51], academic achievement and 
self-concept [29], motivation to learn and social support [11]. This research is expected to develop the results 
of previous research to be more comprehensive in uncovering the problems of student work readiness. This 
research can provide insight and awareness to students and teachers. This research shows that social support 
and self-regulation can make individuals more ready to enter the workforce because of the availability of a 
series of facilities from the support of the surrounding environment and the drive within to obtain maximum 
results. Vocational education institutions need to consider factors of social support and self-regulation in 
preparing their students for the workforce. The results of this study can also be used as a reference for 
developing self-regulation training modules because self-regulation has a more dominant contribution in 
improving student work readiness. Thus, it is hoped that students will have better readiness to enter the world 
of the work market. 
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4. CONCLUSION 

Social support and self-regulation are important variables in shaping work readiness. Simultaneous 
social support and self-regulation are able to contribute to the level of work readiness of students in 
Vocational High School Muhammadiyah 1 Yogyakarta. Self-regulation plays a more dominant role to work 
readiness by 24%, while social support has a smaller influence (11.8%). Internal factors play a more 
important role than external factors in the development of student work readiness. Student self-regulation 
must be the main concern of schools and parents as a strategy for handling student work readiness problems. 
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